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in France. The king was feeling at length secure
upon his throne. Yet even now he would not risk an
insurrection by absence from the centre of his power.
His son, the young Louis, had already tried a knight-
errant scheme of winning England for the French. In
the south he was more likely to achieve success. On
Ascension Day 1219, "sent by his father," as William
the Breton assures us, Louis, with Peter Mauclerc the
Breton duke, the bishops of Noyon, Senlis, and Tournai,
one at least of whom had shown his valour in the field,
and a host of other bishops, earls, and barons, and a
vast multitude of knights and foot-men, set forward to
the conquest of the south. The expedition, ending
with a long siege of Toulouse, was a complete failure.
Amaury de Montfort endeavoured to induce Philip to
take up the cause himself, and to receive as his own
all that the Church had given to Simon; and Conrad of
Porto, the pope's legate, and four of the southern
bishops strongly urged him to accept the offer. In
nothing did the great king show his wisdom more clearly
than by his refusal. He had not lost by the failure of
the expedition: he was not going by precipitation to
mar the work that time would inevitably do for his
house.
His sagacity had rightly foreseen the end of the
strife. He died himself before Languedoc became an
actual part of the French king's direct domain. But in
1224 Amaury de Montfort ceded his rights to the
French king, and in 1229 Blanche of Castile, widow of
Louis Yin., made the treaty of Meaux, by which the
crown received immediate possession of the territory
between the Bhone and Narbonne, and was promised